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Anti-Labor Violence in Georgia 


On July 31, John G. Ramsay, director of community 
relations for the C.1.O. Organizing Committee in the 
South and a distinguished Presbyterian, U.S.A., layman, 
and two other C.I.O. organizers, were beaten up at the 
gate of a lumber mill in Hazlehurst, Ga. Mr. Ramsay is 
a member of the Business and Finance Committee of the 
National Council of Churches. The following account is 
taken from Mr. Ramsay’s own summary of the affair as 
he presented it to U. S. Attorney General McGranery, 
appealing for an F.B.I. investigation; from other docu- 
ments friendly to the C.I.O.; and from a newspaper story 
in the Anderson, S. C., Daily Mail for August 21, which 
gives Sheriff Hatton’s (of Jeff County, Ga.) version. 
There is, however, serious discrepancy in regard to only 
one important fact, but, of course, very wide difference in 
interpretation. 

Plans to organize a C.1.O. local in the lumber mill were 
made in the spring of this year. When John Scott of 
Savannah first visited Hazlehurst as a C.I.O. representa- 
tive, there was considerable enthusiasm for a union local 
among the lumber mill employes. Soon, however, trouble 
began. The ablest leader of the emerging local union was 
demoted and then reinstated after threats of an N.L.R.B. 
investigation of the situation. Then he accepted, under 
pressure, a better-paying job in a local store. Pressure was 
brought to bear on other employes. 


Events of July 31, August 2, and Later 


A local union meeting was announced for Friday, 
August 1. Shortly before seven in the morning of July 
31, John Scott went to the mill gate to distribute leaflets. 
He was aware of the fact that there might be “some 
interference.” The precise sequence of events at the gate 
that morning is the one point at which there is any signifi- 
cant disagreement as to the essential facts in the case— 
and there were very few witnesses. Mr. Scott says, in 
his statement prepared the following day, that he stepped 
inside the gate, handed the time-keeper a leaflet and ex- 
plained his errand. He then went back outside the gate 
and handed out his literature, which “the men were glad 
to accept.” When he had finished he stepped inside the 
gate again to say that he was leaving. Standing nearby 
was a man regarded as the mill’s “strong-arm man.” He 
said to Mr. Scott, “Don’t you see that sign says ‘no 
visitors allowed inside the gate’?” Before Mr. Scott had 
had time to offer any explanation, he was knocked against 
the clockhouse by the guard, who continued to beat him 
until he finally managed to get away. 


Sheriff Hatton’s story is that “Scott was found inside 
the gate, on company property, looking at the names on 
the time cards. The guard there told me that he told Scott 
to get off private property and showed him a sign, and 
put his hand on Scott’s shoulder to take him to the gate, 
but Scott kicked him.” 

That afternoon Mr. Ramsay, Bill Strength, a C.1.O. 
singer, and Mr. Scott went to the gate at closing time to 
show that the latter had not left town, which had been 
widely reported. Seven men, they say, were standing by 
it. One of these told the three C.1.O. men to “get your 
— — C.1.O. out of Hazlehurst,” and then began to beat 
up Mr. Ramsay. As they started toward the car Mr. 
Strength was also hit. 

About this Sheriff Hatton says only that “the C.1.O. 
men got their faces slapped”—obviously, they did not 
fight back. He comments that the C.1.O. singer had been 
“going around the country with Ramsay preaching and 
praying.” 

From the mill the three C.I.O. men went to the police 
station, the mayor’s office, and the sheriff’s office but 
found them all empty. That evening they decided to post- 
pone the union meeting planned for Friday and to hold 
a public meeting in the courthouse on Saturday. They 
arranged for a sound truck to publicize the meeting. 

Friday was uneventful. Saturday morning, Mr. Ram- 
say planned to talk with Rev. Harold Johnson of the 
Gospel Tabernacle, who had advertised in the local Ledger 
that he would preach on unions the following day. But 
the conversation never occurred. The advertisement read, 
in part, as follows: 


“Hear this Prophetic Message. 

“UNIONISM UNDER THE SEARCHLIGHT OF 
GOD’S WORD. 

“Rev. Harold G. Johnson wiil answer the following 
questions from God’s unchangeable and eternal Truth, 
the Holy Bible. 


The advertisement indicated that the preacher was going 
to prove by biblical prophecy that unions were evil. 

As the C.I.O. organizers were getting ready for their 
various tasks they suddenly discovered that the man who 
had beaten Mr. ona on Thursday, and a gang of 40 
or 50 were gathering across the street from their hotel. 
This was reported to the police and the sheriff. Local 
residents later identified a number of these men. Some of 
them were mill workers who, it is reported by union men, 
had been asked to work that Saturday by their foreman 
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who was also in the gang. According to Mr. Ramsay the 
sheriff admitted that he knew permission had been granted 
for their public meeting. However, he would give them 
protection to get out of the county, but that was all he 
could do. The sheriff says: “I told the crowd not to make 
trouble for the C.I.O. men and I’d escort them out.” 
With his assistance the C.I.O. men left Hazlehurst and 
went to Graham, Ga., where they issued a statement say- 
ing that the public meeting had been postponed. Late that 
afternoon they returned to the hotel in Hazlehurst to get 
their bags. A gang formed quickly. Again the sheriff 


escorted them out of town but the gang followed them 
for several miles. 


Soon after the affair the Hazlehurst City Council adopt- 
ed an ordinance forbidding the use of sound trucks and 
another setting a license fee of $5,000 for a union organ- 
izer. 

On August 8 the Atlanta Constitution published an 
editorial stating: “To resort to threats and to violence is 
not good sense. Nor is it legal. It forces federal inter- 
vention and it increases pressures and makes the town 
less likely to get other industries, which we assume it 
wants. It will also make for poisonous animosities which 
will last a long time. 

“This is America. You can’t run people out of town 
permanently—if they are minding their own business and 
obeying the law. They always come back.” 


The Slow Upward Climb in Race Relations 


“Racial Integration’ in Education 


Last April a distinguished group of Negro and white 
leaders in varied fields discussed “The Courts and Racial 
Integration” in a conference at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., under the sponsorship of the Journal 
of Negro Education. That journal devotes its Yearbook 
Number (Summer) to a transcript of the proceedings. 

President Mordecai Johnson of Howard University 
noted that in 1939 there were 31 accredited colleges of 
engineering for white students in the South and none for 
Negroes. Increased educational opportunities are now 
available because of favorable court decisions. To a large 
extent these cases were won “by the deliberate cooperation 
of substantial elements in the Southern white population.” 
White students helped pay the expenses of the suit in 
one instance, Southern white lawyers “stood in the courts 
side by side with Negro attorneys,” and “perhaps the most 
far-reaching” decision was written by Justice Vinson, a 
Southerner. 

There is a great shortage of Negro physicians and other 
professional workers. The “wretched” quality of Negro 
schools from primary through college means that the 
majority of Negro graduates are not prepared for pro- 
fessional training. Dr. Johnson warned that to do away 
with segregation is not enough. “We may find that after 
segregation is done away with the success of an integrated 
system requires elements of moral conviction and spiritual 
strength which cannot come from legislation. . . .”- With- 
out them the results may be evil. 


The Present Status of Racial Integration 


Probably fewer than 25 per cent of the Negro children 
in elementary and secondary schools in the North and 
West attend racially-integrated schools, according to Hor- 
ace Mann Bond, president of Lincoln University. Since 
three-quarters of the Negro children in the country live 
in the states having complete segregation in education 
through high school, he estimated that for the country 
as a whole about seven per cent of Negro elementary 
school children, ten per cent of high school, and fifteen 
per cent of college students are in “integrated” institutions. 
He knew of only six cities having Negroes on the school 
boards. Four colleges in the North and West “theoretical- 
ly accessible to Negroes” have, in all, six Negroes on 
their boards of trustees. The lack of normal social life 
for Negro students in a predominantly white school is a 
serious problem. 

Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor, the Arkansas Ga- 
zette, said that the drive to do away with segregated 


elementary schools is the first one that has touched “direct- 
ly upon separation of the races.” “The school issue,” he 
said, “has been seized upon” by Negro leaders as an oppor- 
tunity to “exploit” all their racial grievances. “It is not 
race prejudice alone that stands in the way,” he insisted, 
but the suddenness of so great a change. 


Problems in the Public Schools 


Several Northern states have public schools “with racial 
patterns and practices hardly distinguishable from the 
segregated school pattern of the Deep South,” according 
to William R, Ming of the University of Chicago Law 
School. In a number (probably “very large”) of Illinois 
towns and villages, like Cicero, Negroes are not allowed. 
In “at least eleven” counties in southern Illinois there are 
separate schools for Negro and white children with about 
8,000 Negro grade school children and more than 1,500 
Negro high school children. Nearly 100,000 children at- 
tend schools that are practically all Negro because of 
residential segregation. Yet in 1874 segregation of chil- 
dren in public schools because of their color was prohibited 
by state law in Illinois. 

The most recent Illinois legislation forbids the distribu- 
tion of state funds to school districts with segregated 
schools. Suits to enforce the law have been successfully 
brought in some communities ; others have given up sepa- 
rate schools without court action. (In Cairo where feeling 
ran especially high last winter, with the burning of fiery 
crosses, bombings, and the arrest of several NAACP lead- 
ers, Negro children went to school in September with 
white children with no hostile demonstrations. ) 

The Indiana Fair Education Practices Act has resulted 
in the free admission of Negro children to formerly all- 
white schools in many communities. The Indiana law has 
a provision “requiring the integration of teachers as well 
as students,” which the Illinois law does not. In Indiana 
some towns now have Negro teachers which had never 
employed them before. 

The situation in New Jersey was reviewed by Joseph 
L. Bustard of the Division Against Discrimination, New 
Jersey State Department of Education. In 1881 a state 
law was enacted forbidding segregation, but not enforced 
in the southern counties. In 1948 there was “deliberate 
segregation” in the elementary schools of 43 schools dis- 
tricts. By September, 1951, however, all but three dis- 
tricts had given up segregation. In the state as a whole 
there are more Negro teachers than there were in 
1945-1946. 

Discussion of the effect on Negro children when they 
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are transferred to racially-integrated schoois revealed 
sharp disagreement. Some feared that the Negroes would 
have too little opportunity for leadership in such a school ; 
others that they were likely to drop out of school because 
they were too far behind the white children of their age. 
In New Jersey a larger proportion of Negro children are 
staying in school than formerly. Studies at the University 
of Chicago, however, indicate that older ones tend to drop 
out of school and younger ones are likely to develop “all 
sorts of emotional difficulties and imbalances.” 


Tactics Needed 


In the series of court decisions which led to the Su- 
preme Court’s requirement that qualified Negroes must be 
admitted on an unsegregated basis to the state law schools, 
John P. Frank, associate professor of law, Yale Univer- 
sity, said that the Supreme Court has both moved “with 
the times and promoted the drift of events.” There are, 
he said, ‘three limitations to effective judicial action in the 
area of race relations.” These are: “First, the fear of 
engendering violence; second, the fear of precipitating 
unfortunate political consequences; and third ... the re- 
straint of practicality.” Experience has shown that the 
first is actually “a yielding to lawlessness.’’ If a decision 
coincides with public opinion results may come quickly. 
In planning an antisegregation program, “the encourage- 
ment of a public attitude receptive to victory” is far more 
important than filing a suit. 

Walter White, executive secretary of the NAACP, 
commented that the impossiblity of meeting the financial 
costs of really equal educational facilities would force the 
South to abandon segregation. In South Carolina, for in- 
stance, a 1951 report of the State Education Department 
reveals that for eight of its 46 counties it would cost “at 
least” 20 million dollars to provide “the normal require- 
ments” for all the schools. In the states with segregated 
schools the Negro land-grant colleges receive a little more 
than half a million dollars in federal funds and a little 
more than seven million in state funds. But the white col- 
leges get “well over” 22 million dollars in federal funds 
and about 52 million from state funds. The colored col- 
leges get “practically nothing” for research. 

Lester B. Granger, executive director, the National 
Urban League, stressed the importance of paying more 
attention to the enlistment of community support, which 
has been “passed over too lightly.” Among the “potential 
allies” are the growing “spirit of liberal reform in the 
South,” “the growing industrialization of the South,” 
and “the emerging conscience of the organized churches 
of the South, expressed particularly in the activities of 
churchwomen but also in the increasingly courageous po- 
sition taken by religious leaders in community affairs.” 


Problems at the College Level 


Benjamin E. Mays, president, Morehouse College, pre- 
sented a preliminary report of a study of the admissions 
policies and practices of Southern church-related colleges 
(conducted by the Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations of the National Council of Churches). Four out 
of 117 white colleges reported Negro students in resi- 
dence; two reported them only in extension courses—a 
total of 47. The 59 white colleges reporting their racial 
minorities had 250 students of other American racial mi- 
minority groups. Sixty-eight white colleges had 255 non- 
white foreign students, and 15 Negro colleges had 58 
foreign non-white students. Dr. Mays concluded that in 
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the church-related colleges “‘all other minority groups are 
welcomed before the Negro is welcomed.” 

The situation in the Kentucky colleges was described by 
R. B. Atwood, president of Kentucky State College. In 
1949 a federal district judge ruled that the Negro state 
college did not provide equal facilities. Soon the Kentucky 
State Legislature amended the Day Act to permit instruc- 
tion of Negro students in institutions above the secondary 
level provided “an equal, complete and accredited course 
is not available at Kentucky State College for Negroes.” 
Berea at once opened its doors for courses not available 
at the State College, and now has eight Negro students. 
The three Catholic colleges also accepted Negroes im- 
mediately, and now have 60 Negro students. A total of 
159 Negro students have enrolled in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools at the University of Kentucky, and eight 
have graduated. Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary has two Negroes and the Baptist Seminary four. 

At the University of Louisville there are 223 Negroes. 
The Municipal College for Negroes has been closed. Dr. 
Atwood summarized the gains as follows: “Acceptance 
on an integrated basis of Negro students into the entire 
University,” stronger curricula for all students, the first 
Negro faculty member admitted to a Southern university, 
and an increase in the number of Negroes in graduate and 
professional schools. The losses are: abandonment of a 
Negro college, loss of jobs for 17 faculty members, a de- 
crease in the number of Louisville Negroes in undergrad- 
uate colleges, and a loss of participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

F. D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee Institute, said 
that the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges had eliminated its separate rating committee for 
Negro colleges. A comparative study in 1949 of 27 white 
and 27 Negro colleges of about the same size and in the 
same states showed that both groups had both superior 
and substandard institutions. Even after integration has 
been broadly accomplished it seems probable that the pri- 
vate Negro colleges will still provide undergraduate train- 
ing for the larger number of Negro youth. Eighteen of 
32 colleges in the United Negro College Fund already 
have Negro and white personnel. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. J. Oscar Lee of 
the National Council of Churches noted that the Southern 
theological seminaries are moving faster in this respect 
than the colleges. He remarked also that the most fre- 
quent comment found in the survey of church-related 
colleges was, “We have not considered this question—as 
yet.” In Oklahoma, state law still forbids the enrollment 
of Negroes in the private colleges. 

John J. O’Connor, president, Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia, said that Catholic Scholar- 
ships for Negroes now provide for about 75 Negro stu- 
dents in different Catholic colleges. The entire Catholic 
school system in the District of Columbia is now being 
racially integrated. 


A Progress Report on Negro Employment 

A million Negro workers have entered industry and 
trade since 1941, John W. Davis, professor of political 
science at Lincoln University and a close student of civil 
rights, reported in Fortune for July. “Except for a few 
scattered instances of wildcat strikes, workers have easily 
accepted Negroes as workmates in factories, while the in- 
troduction of colored personnel in sales and clerical jobs, 
particularly in department stores, has been made without 
untoward incident. . . . Since 1945 11 states and 22 munic- 
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ipalities, with a combined population of 60 million per- 
sons, have passed laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment, and management generally has responded favor- 
ably.” These gains “were possible only through FEPC. 
They cannot continue without further legislation.” 

The progress made since 1940 is summarized as fol- 
lows: “Of the Negroes in agriculture, the percentage of 
farm owners increased 20 per cent . . . while the percent- 
age of farm laborers decreased almost 15 per cent... . 
The proportion of Negro workers in manufacturing ad- 
vanced from 17.4 to 25.1 per cent of the Negro non-farm 
work force” between 1940 and 1951, ‘‘while the propor- 
tion of Negroes in domestic service dropped from 44.8 to 
29.8 per cent... . In the latter period, the proportion of 
Negro industrial workers above a laborer level increased 
60 per cent, the proportion of professionals and semi- 
professionals 5 per cent, and clerical and sales personnel 
67 per cent.” 

' Professor Davis insists that this gain was possible “be- 
cause in many instances enlightened management took up 
a challenge in 1941 that many educational institutions, the 
armed forces, churches, and the Y.M.C.A. failed to ac- 
cept.” Segregation no longer “has the strong legal and 
community sanction it once had. Segregation in industry 
as to eating, drinking, and toilet facilities is common only 
in the middle and Deep South. Segregation as to place of 
work is not required except in South Carolina. ...” Bet- 
ter employment opportunities for Negroes have been “a 
considerable boost to the economy of the South.” 


The Need for Legislation 


Yet the experience of Cleveland, Ohio, shows the diffi- 
culty of making much progress without legislation requir- 
ing fair-employment rights. A vigorous campaign by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the fair employment of Ne- 
groes had “negligible” results. But since the adoption of 
a city ordinance in 1950 several thousand jobs in different 
types of employment have been opened to Negroes. 

The states which have FEPC laws! have found that 
almost all cases can be settled by conciliation. The record 
of Negro employment is higher in the states and cities 
with FEPC laws. State FEPCs have investigated “over 
5,000 complaints (of which 70 per cent involved race, 16 
per cent religion, 8 per cent national origin, and 6 per cent 
other causes)” with only five public hearings against em- 
ployers to force compliance. 


Negroes in Labor Unions 


There are about 2,200,000 Negroes in labor unions, 
Professor Davis says. Negroes hold national office in 23 
unions. “The C.1.O. as a whole, the left-wing unions, and 
the United Mine Workers of America have excellent rec- 
ords on fair employment.” The C.I.O. has a national 
committee on discrimination and several individual unions 
have staff members assigned to this work. Some AFL 
unions have “distinctly bad” records; others are “doing a 
better than average” job. “Eighteen unions (eleven AFL 
and seven independent) exclude Negroes by constitutional 
provisions, by-laws, or tacit consent. Nine others (seven 
AFL and two independent) organize Negroes in Jim 
Crow locals. 

“The worst offenders are the four railway brotherhoods 
and the switchmen’s union. Almost as bad are the elec- 
1New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Oregon, 
Washington, Rhode Island, New Mexico, and Colorado have FEPC 
laws which require compliance. Wisconsin and Indiana laws call 
for “voluntary” acceptance. 


trical workers, boilermakers, plumbers and pipe fitters, 
sheetmetal workers, and asbestos workers (all AFL), who 
not only have excluded Negroes but often have overtly 
prevented them from working in building crafts.” 

A Supreme Court decision requires the railway unions 
with sole bargaining rights to represent all workers fairly 
but does not require them to admit Negroes. The Taft- 
Hartley Act contains a nondiscrimination clause but this 
has never been invoked. Discrimination in union mem- 
bership because of race or religion is forbidden in eighteen 
states. Seven unions have eliminated their racial restric- 
tions; eleven others have given up their restrictions in 
FEPC states. 


National Action 


President Truman’s Executive Order 9980 prohibits 
discrimination in federal employment. There is a part- 
time Fair Employment Board in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but the chief responsibility lies with the heads of 
the different agencies. In practice the board has “de- 
manded the hiring or upgrading of qualified minority in- 
dividuals,” but has not penalized officers who discrimi- 
nate. 

More important is the problem of defense contracts. 
The Committee on Contract Compliance in the Office of 
Mobilization, to enforce the nondiscrimination clause in 
federal contracts, has no power of subpoena or any way to 
reach labor unions that discriminate. 

Negro organizations support S. 1732, introduced by 
Senator Humphrey and other senators, to set up a na- 
tional discrimination commission. 


Negroes in the Presbyterian U. S. Church 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. dissolved its sepa- 
rate synod (Snedecor Memorial Synod) for Negroes as 
of March 31. The Negro churches will be absorbed in the 
synods in which they are located but a separate “fellow- 
ship” for the Negro churches is planned, according to the 
report of the Board of Church Extension’ to the 1952 
General Assembly. Until 1916 the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. “sponsored an independent Presbyterian 
church for Negroes.” With the organization of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod in that year “a new fellowship in serv- 
ice” was formed “on an Assembly level.” This will now 
be extended to the synods. The Regional Planning Com- 
mittee to promote Negro work will have Negro and white 
members. 

Financial assistance from the whole Church is essen- 
tial. “On a local level, Negro work is almost an orphaned 


child. . . . The Board of Church Extension has given 
some aid but the burden of the support has been borne lo- 
cally... . No longer can we build little mission buildings 


to house our Negro churches, especially in our cities. Ne- 
groes who are graduates from colleges with brick or stone 
buildings, and who are buying their own homes in new 
housing developments should have church buildings that 
will demand their respect and support. . . . In smaller 
communities, the local church . . . is seldom in position to 
give the financial help necessary... .” 

A Negro Work Campaign is to be carried on in 1953. 
The goal is $2,000,000 to be divided equally between Still- 
man College (Presbyterian U. S. Negro college) and the 
Board of Church Extension’s Negro Work Department. 


2 The Church Reaches out in the South; Third Annual Report 
of the Board of Church Extension, the Presbyterian Church tn 
the United States for the Year 1951-1952. Atlanta 3, General 
Assembly (Henry Grady Bldg.), 1952. 
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